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work should be suspended for six months, or for one. It
may go on faster or slower, but it must go on.J By what
necessity it must continually go on, or why it might not be
laid aside and resumed, it is not easy to discover.
This dependence of the soul upon the  seasons, those 5
temporary and periodical ebbs and flows of intellect, may, I
suppose, justly be derided as the fumes of vain imagination,
Sapiens dominalitur Ssfris.   The author that thinks himself
weather-bound will find, with a little help from hellebore,
that he is only idle or exhausted.   But while this notion has 10
possession of the head, it produces the inability which it
supposes.   Our powers owe much of their energy to our
hopes; possunt quia posse videnhtr.   When success seems
attainable, diligence is enforced; but when it is admitted that
the faculties are suppressed by a cross wind, or a cloudy sky, 15
the day is given up without resistance ; for who can contend
with the course of nature ?
From such prepossessions Milton seems not to have been
free.    There prevailed in his time an opinion, that the world
was in its decay, and that we have had the misfortune to be 20
produced in the decrepitude of nature.   It was suspected
that the whole creation languished, that neither trees nor
animals had the height or bulk of their predecessors, and that
everything was daily sinking by gradual diminution.    Milton
appears to suspect that souls partake of the general de- 25
generacy, and is not without some fear that his book is to
be written in * an age too late' for heroic poesy.
Another opinion wanders about the world, and sometimes
finds reception among wise men; an opinion that restrains
the operations of the mind to particular regions, and supposes 3<
that a luckless mortal may be born in a degree of latitude
too high or too low for wisdom or for wit. From this fancy,
wild as it is, he had not wholly cleared his head, when